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Art. IV. — The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival. 
With a Biographical Sketch. In Two Volumes. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

Any history of English poetry would be incomplete without 
noticing the new spirit infused into it about the beginning of 
the present century. Its source is not difficult to trace. Be- 
fore the days of Cowper and Crabbe, poetry had sunk to the 
level of smooth conceits and clever epithets, having wholly 
lost the nerve and force of the Elizabethan writers ; these 
poets returned to native and simple sentiment. Much of their 
merit arises from the fact that they were the leaders of a great 
reform in literature. They first gave expression to feelings 
long held as beneath the dignity of letters. In many minds 
they quickened cravings for truthful and earnest utterance, 
aspirations toward a spiritual renewing of life, and longings 
to know men and women as they actually lived. Among the 
leaders in this reform were Wordsworth and Coleridge. The 
violent change of opinions through which they passed in early 
life was significant of the far deeper change in the entire 
realm of sentiment and feeling. With Coleridge the spirit of 
reform penetrated every thought ; but while his life was spent 
in efforts to build up a new and comprehensive system of 
philosophic belief, poetry had only a limited share of his at- 
tention. In Wordsworth the change was no less radical, but 
his mind was not so richly and variously endowed as that of 
Coleridge. He, however, saw clearly the path in which his 
true vocation lay, and, with a sublime self-confidence, walked 
boldly on, regardless of fear and favor, till he gained his end. 
The heroism of action pales somewhat . beside that of thought, 
for the struggles of the latter are more costly to the spiritual 
nature, and hence more noble. Wordsworth's belief that he 
had poetic gifts which the world needed, even before he had 
brought them out, and his trust in the ultimate success of his 
poetry while his works remained unread, have a touch of the 
heroic as rare among poets as it is precious. It is always 
allowed them to sing of deathless fame, but the sincerity and 
calm, consecrated earnestness of Wordsworth kept his trust 
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from lapsing into extreme license, while popular neglect, sar- 
castic criticism, the slow growth of sympathy, and the final 
triumph, which in turn met his efforts, made manifest at every 
stage his independence and inherent energy of character. His 
ends were worthy of the spirit in which they were urged on 
to success. He aimed at completing the work which Cowper 
had begun. Casting aside the conventional phrases and terms 
then common in poetry, he set forth the influence of Nature 
upon the soul. He himself had " sight of that immortal sea 
which brought us hither," and in many winged snatches of 
poetic thought breathed its immortal life into his fellow-men. 
But he did not work alone. While Coleridge was struggling 
to quiet his own mind, tossed amongst the wrecks of effete 
philosophies, Shelley was putting into verse his solitary com- 
munings with Nature, Keats was lost in an almost pagan de- 
votion to the spirits of the forest and the stream, and Byron, 
amid wild gusts of passion, showed that he had at times in- 
tense sympathy with all that was best in the new poetic age 
then opening. 

Causes other than those which had brought on a change 
in English literature had been at work in this country. Our 
writers were forced to develop their native strength. Our 
vast forests, our Indian legends, our freedom from shackled 
opinions, gave rise to sympathy with Nature and fresh inves- 
tigation of the problems of life. Our earlier poets — Dana, 
Bryant, and Percival — are little tainted with the sentimental- 
ism which belongs to nearly all English poets of their time. 
Like the elder English poets, they appeal to what is univer- 
sal and enduring. If they seldom thrill the passions, if they 
too often leave society to meditate in the forest, they have 
done no slight service in the exhibition of simple and deep 
feeling, and in giving us the clew to a right understanding of 
the human heart. Guided by a reverent study of those who 
went before them, the poets of our own day have given wider 
reach and deeper significance to poetry. In their writings we 
find purity of taste, sharpness of insight, and deep knowledge 
of spiritual things. The time has come when the works of 
Wordsworth are fully appreciated. Poetry now imperatively 
demands a mind open to the teachings of Nature, and a heart 
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which responds to the feelings of our common humanity. Yet 
few would claim that our time is fruitful in works which take 
rank beside the greatest efforts of the imagination. Our poets 
are too much in sympathy with the movements of the day ; 
they too seldom turn to solitude and consecrate themselves, 
like Dante, wholly to their work. Hence their writings are 
more lyric than epic, more critical than creative, and too much 
devoted to transitory objects to win the highest fame. We 
need poets who . can draw forth and consecrate the truth that 
lies hidden in the near and the familiar, can veil in mystic 
beauty the truth that lies beyond, and can invest the material 
universe with the profounder characteristics of the inner life. 

Few have been by nature and by culture better suited for 
this than Percival. He was among the most learned of poets. 
Milton and Gray can hardly have surpassed him. Strange as 
it may seem, his acquirements were almost universal. Those 
who knew both have even compared him with Humboldt in the 
encyclopedic range and accuracy of his learning. But while 
with many learning serves only to deaden native thought, 
with Percival it quickened its action. His command of lan- 
guage was remarkable, and quite as great in his earlier as in 
his later poems. The keenness of his sensibilities was almost 
more than womanly, while his love of the ideal continually 
drew him away from the realities of life. Indeed, he hardly 
knew the workings of the human heart in exterior develop- 
ment, and hence his failure as a dramatic poet. He was, in 
fact, a poet shut up in his own world, endowed with a marvel- 
lous power to people it with the creations of his own fancy, 
but without the will to let in upon it the gaze of less delicate 
and sensitive spirits. His works are built of the material 
which lay clear and rich within him. Thus any judgment of 
them without reference to the circumstances of his life is 
absurd. 

The poet's life and song are indeed one and inseparable. 
We need to know the strength in reserve in order justly to 
estimate even the worth of the works themselves, much more 
to judge of the mental power which put them forth. Perci- 
val's incapacity of realizing the full strength of his genius — 
his Hamlet-like mood of mind — was perhaps aggravated by the 
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whole course of his education. Even as a boy, he was without 
the genial influences which should have been thrown around 
such a sensitive nature. His father died when he was only 
eleven years old, and his mother was too much like himself 
properly to direct his mind. He entered Yale College in early 
youth, and there outstripping his class in all mental contests, 
he already cherished in his sad, lonely heart ambitious dreams 
of poetic fame. He might justly be proud of his talents, but 
coupled with this pride was a constitutional shyness which 
never forsook him. His keen, almost jealous sensibility kept 
his feelings in a constant flux between hope and despair. At 
one moment, a man in full consciousness of strength ; the next, 
he was wild with a passionate woman's feverish joy or fear. 
These mutually antagonistic traits of character made him in- 
tractable, even among his most intimate friends, and were the 
chief cause of all that he endured. On leaving college he had 
the least possible fitness for the duties of life. He studied 
medicine, was tutor in private families, edited a newspaper, 
fell in love, wrote the greater part of his poetry, was reduced 
to great poverty, — in short, experienced enough of the world 
to sicken almost any man of it. Let it not be imagined that 
Percival was ruined by his disappointment in love. This, no 
doubt, had its share in bringing on the melancholy which em- 
bittered a portion of his life ; but it is in our power to prove 
that his conduct in this matter was manly throughout, and that 
he steeled himself against despondency with all the nerve he 
was master of. Such an experience, however, naturally drew 
one of his peculiar temperament from the society of his fellows, 
and made him more shy and sensitive than before. Prom this 
time he kept his own counsel, had little intercourse with his 
friends, and shrank entirely from public notice. All his prop- 
erty had been invested in a valuable library ; his poetry had 
been profitless ; and his efforts to engage in active pursuits 
were in vain. At length he found partial relief from his 
troubles in intense devotion to scientific pursuits, and in mak- 
ing a geological survey of Connecticut ; but there was a chill 
upon his spirit which he could not shake off ; his heart was 
unspeakably sad ; he himself confessed that he could neither 
make poetry nor do anything else, and his countenance (say 
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those who knew him at the time) had a cast-iron look, and 
rarely broke into a smile. In the prime of manhood, he re- 
covered in some degree from this intense sadness ; his sym- 
pathy with children and his love of music stole in upon the 
sanctuary of his private grief ; and his religious views became 
less a source of discomfort than they had been. 

Among his earliest writings is an exposition of his poetical 
theory. It is remarkable as an American tract, and as almost 
the earliest essay by an American writer on this subject. It is 
singular, too, that his general views should be nearly identical 
with those of Bacon and Coleridge, while yet the essay bears 
on its very face the unmistakable evidence of originality. In 
the Preface to the first number of " Clio," he thus speaks of 
the spirit and aim of poetry : — 

" Poetry should be a sacred thing, not to be thrown away on the 
dull and low realities of life. It should live only with those feelings 
and imaginations which are above this world, and are the anticipations 
of a brighter and better being. It should be the creator of a sublimity 
undebased by anything earthly, and the embodier of a beauty that 
mocks at all defilement and decay. It should be, in fine, the historian 
of human nature, in its fullest possible perfection, and the painter of all 
those lines and touches in earth and heaven, which nothing but taste 
can see and feel. It should give to its forms the expressions of angels, 
and throw over its pictures the hues of immortality. There can be 
but one extravagance in poetry ; it is to clothe feeble conceptions in 
mighty language. But if the mind can keep pace with the pen, if the 
fancy can fill and dilate the words it summons to array its images, no 
matter how high its flights, how seemingly wild its reaches ; the soul 
that can rise will follow with pleasure, and find, in the harmony of its 
own emotions with the high creations around it, the surest evidence 
that such things are not distempered ravings, and that in the society of 
beings so pure and so exalted it is good to be present." 

In a poem on " Poetry," Percival thus treats of its mate- 
rial : — 

" The world is full of Poetry ; — the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
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Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 

For aught but beings of celestial mould, 

And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 

Unfading beauty, and unyielding power." — Vol. I. p. 1 . 

In a manuscript paper on the ideal in poetry, he thus de- 
fines it : — 

" I understand by the ideal, the sublimation of taste, in all its depart- 
ments of the great, the beautiful, and the tender, to its highest point of 
elevation and refinement, — the abstraction from objects of natural 
sublimity and beauty of everything low and abhorrent to the purest 
feelings, — and the combination of all those qualities which irresistibly 
command our awe and admiration into one perfect picture of the thing 
in question. It is such a purification of existing objects as we find in 
the masterpieces of ancient statuary, — the Venus and the Apollo, — 
or in the celestial touches and heaven-breathing tints of Raphael and 
Correggio." 

Holding it as a part of the ideal to consider every object as 
possessed of a living spirit, our author quotes, in illustration, 
his own poem : — 

" All live and move to the poetic eye. 
The winds have voices, and the stars of night 
Are spirits throned in brightness, keeping watch 
O'er earth and its inhabitants ; the clouds, 
That gird the sun with glory, are a train, 
In panoply of gold around him set, 
To guard his morning and his evening throne. 
The elements are instruments, employed by 
Unseen hands, to work their sovereign will. 
They do their bidding ; — when the storm goes forth, 
'T is but the thunderer's car, whereon he rides, 
Aloft in triumph, o'er our prostrate heads. 
Its roar is but the rumbling of his wheels, 
Its flashes are his arrows, and the folds 
That curl and heave upon the warring winds, 
The dust, that rolls beneath his coursers' feet." — Vol. I. p. 225. 

" If I had the making of my own heaven," he says in the same paper, 
" it should be filled with the fairest beauty, the purest virtue, the bright- 
est glory, and the fondest friendship ; in fine, it should be all that the 
most exalted imagination can conceive, and the purest heart can feel ; 
and such ought to be the ideal in poetry." 
7* 
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In a prose paper, entitled " The Philosopher," he thus 
alludes to the mystic union of Philosophy, Religion, and 
Poetry : — 

" Look up to the open sky and the unchanging stars, and through 
them to the one great light that shines in the zenith of all, and you 
will hear a music, sweeter even than that of the spheres, as evolving 
from the Power that rules the spheres, proclaiming in tones of fullest 
and completest harmony, the one great principle of our intellectual 
and moral existence ; — Philosophy, Religion, and Poetry sit enthroned 
as a spiritual Triunity in the shrine of man's highest nature. The per- 
fect vision of all-embracing Truth, the vital feeling of all-blessing Good, 
and the living sense of all-gracing Beauty, — they form united the 
Divinity of Pure Reason." — Knickerbocker Magazine, Vol. VII. p. 
131. 

If we compare this view of poetry with the essay of Shelley, 
the mystic utterances of Novalis, and the principles which un- 
derlie the poetry of Dana, Bryant, Jones Very, and Mrs. 
Browning, we shall find a striking similarity. It seems as if 
each, seeking in the depths of his own consciousness, had 
found an answer to his questionings of the genius of poesy. 
A subtile spiritual sympathy is traceable in their works. They 
are so many distinct witnesses to the meditative spirit of the 
age. De Quincey has suggested that " meditative poetry is 
perhaps that which will finally maintain most power upon 
generations more thoughtful." * If we mistake not, it has 
already gained the most power. The introspective and search- 
ing analysis of the soul, resulting from meditative habits, 
turns the eyes of our poets continually inward. Solitary med- 
itation amid the grand and beautiful in Nature has become 
most congenial to their mood. Especially is this characteristic 
of American poets. As early as 1833 Dana wrote : " A more 
spiritual philosophy perhaps than man has before looked on, 
and a poetry twin with it, are coming into existence." f His 
own works, both in prose and poetry, bear witness to the truth 
of his remark. Perhaps no writer of the age, excepting Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, has shown deeper insight or a truer 
understanding of the human heart. He is continually throw- 

* Essays on the Poets, p. 38. t Preface to " The Idle Man." 
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ing light on the vexed problems of life. Directness of aim, 
truthfulness of speech, and honest familiarity, are never want- 
ing ; while the feeling that life has a profounder meaning and 
a higher purpose than we yet dream of, breathes over his 
thoughts a kind of religious awe. His imagination, brooding 
with fearful energy, seems to find delight equally in scenes of 
supernatural horror and " all-gracing beauty." If Percival's 
imagination has less spectral and electric power, its activity 
and range are much greater. If he enters little into the joys 
and sorrows of common life, it is only that he may live in that 
ideal beauty and perfection which speech fails to grasp. He 
is impatient with human depravity. In early life, the thought 
that sin and want beset the race and permit very few to reach 
the highest perfection of which our nature is capable, almost 
drove him mad. His poem entitled "The Suicide" (in which 
those who knew him can trace a dark passage in his history) 
reads as if it were suggested by this very thought. Imagina- 
tion and sensibility contended like enraged rivals for the mas- 
tery of his earlier years. But Percival is not without that 
meditative philosophic spirit which belongs to Dana. His phi- 
losophy is even less tangible than that of Novalis. It is purely 
intellectual. Its truths seem as if collected amid the utter 
loneliness of an introspective life. Sympathy with Nature, 
both as a teacher and a spirit, the fearless assertion of truth, 
and a spiritual aspiration which finds its rest only with uni- 
versal Deity, characterize its utterances. If Shelley had lived 
longer, no doubt his sharp, clear insight would have penetrated 
still further into the mysteries of poetic truth, for his writings 
are similar to Percival's in spirit. The poems of Jones Very, 
coming nearer to the received doctrines of religious faith, re- 
peat the same restless yearning and aspiration ; and Bryant's 
" Thanatopsis " reflects the same, though in darker colors. 

The " Prometheus " contains in fragments the essence of 
Percival's philosophy. The story* of Prometheus strangely 
fascinated him. He translated the play of JEschylus founded 
on this story, with almost the spirit and force of the original 
Greek. His life, in ambition and energy, in aspiration and 
insight, in disappointments and endurance, had a singular 
likeness to that of the mythic hero. The poem takes its name 
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from the similarity of spirit between Percival and his ancient 
prototype. It reflects his real mental life more than any other 
work. It abounds in passages which probe our inmost 
thoughts ; but the wild and gloomy ravings in the second 
part are such as he would not have written later in life. For 
these he has been strongly censured by religious critics ; but 
if he at times threw out doubts respecting the credibility of 
revelation, in the same work he drew pictures of meek and 
simple faith, which will bear comparison with any similar ut- 
terances in confessedly religious poetry. The holy affections 
of childhood, the beauty of confiding trust, and the thoughts 
which spring from meditation on a future life, are themes 
upon which he dwells with a frequency and earnestness that 
show how congenial they were to his own soul. 

" The Mind " is more truly intellectual than any other of 
his writings. Its leading purpose is to set forth that creative 
spiritual power which 

" Is in us, as an instinct, where it lives 
A part of us, we can as ill throw off 
As bid the vital pulses cease to play, 
And yet expect to live, — the spirit of life, 
And hope, and elevation, and eternity, — 
The fountain of all honor, all desire 
After a higher and a better state, — 
An influence so quickening, it imbues 
All things we see with its own qualities, 
And therefore Poetry, another name 
For this innate Philosophy, so often 
Gives life and body to invisible things, 
And animates the insensible, diffusing 
The feelings, passions, tendencies of man, 
Through the whole range of being. Though on earth, 
And most of all in living things, as birds 
And flowers, in things that beautify, and fill 
The air with harmony, and in the waters, 
So full of change, so' apt to elegance 
Or power, — so tranquil when they lie at rest, 
So sportive when they trip it lightly on 
Their prattling way, and with so terrible 
And lion-like severity, when roused 
To break their bonds, and hurry forth to war 
With winds and storms, — though it find much on earth 
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Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 
Is its peculiar home, and most of all, 
When it is shadowed by a shifting veil 
Of clouds, like to the curtain of a stage, 
Beautiful in itself, and yet concealing 
A more exalted beauty." — Vol. II. p. 143. 

This philosophic spirit is shown to he the highest reach of 
the great masters of song, — Homer, jEschylus, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, and Tasso, — all of whom the poet sees 
in a vision, in three circles, one above the other. In graphic, 
rapid painting, the poem is not surpassed even by Mrs. Brown- 
ing's " Vision of the Poets." Percival was singularly happy 
in throwing a wealth of imaginative power into single pas- 
sages, often into single words, and of such passages and 
graphic words " The Mind " is full, while, considered as a 
work of art, it is a tissue of mere fragments. In the glow of 
poetic heat, he pours forth imagery, thought, and impassioned 
feeling in lavish abundance. If this be set down as a fault, 
we may well ask, What poem is complete ? There is no work 
which is not the fragment of a greater ; and a poem, however 
entire may be its epic completeness in design and comprehen- 
sion, is level with its aim only in special parts. Thus judged, 
our poet both excels and fails. He descends less frequently 
from the elevation of genuine poetry than almost any other 
writer ; but his unvarying succession of brilliant imagery and 
suggestive thought has injured the effect of his finest passages. 
Thus in " The Mind " we are constantly turned aside by mi- 
nute beauties of thought and expression ; yet with all the 
irregularity of its movement, no one can fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by its mystic philosophy and spiritual meditativeness. 

" The Love of Study " and " Mental Harmony " could have 
been written only by Percival. With a vividness which marks 
them as genuine, they picture the inward life of the scholar 
and the strong sympathy of kindred minds. The following 
passage from " Mental Harmony " lets us into the spirit of his 
mental life : — 

" All life, 
And all inferior orders, in the waste 
Of being spread before us, are to him 
Who lives in meditation, and the search 
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Of wisdom and of beauty, open books, 
Wherein he reads the Godhead, and the ways 
He works through his creation, and the links 
That fasten us to all things, with a sense 
Of fellowship and feeling, so that we 
Look not upon a cloud, or falling leaf, 
Or flower new blown, or human face divine, 
But we have caught new life, and wider thrown 
The door of reason open, and have stored 
In memory's secret chamber, for dark years 
Of age and weariness, the food of thought, 
And thus extended mind, and made it young, 
When the thin hair turns gray, and feeling dies." 

— Vol.!. p. 41. 

In many other poems our author gives us insight into the 
singular system of philosophic belief whose principles he set 
forth only in poetry. The general tone of his speculations is 
sad enough. While he found delight in bold and lofty imag- 
inings, few could sympathize with him or even follow him. 
His life and philosophy were much alike, — both earnest, pro- 
found, and sad. 

Nature was to him as a living spirit. Peeling that earthly 
passions were beneath the sacred character of poetry, he 
turned to Nature as the nearest approach to ideal perfection. 
In the endless variety of her forms, he found something to har- 
monize with his own varying moods. He has written scarcely 
a poem which is not colored by natural scenery. His earliest 
work, " The New England Seasons," written at the age of 
sixteen, is remarkable for its clear and sharply-drawn sketches 
of landscape. His meditative and lonely boyhood brought 
him into close sympathy with Nature. His poetry was mostly 
written to embody his own feelings and thoughts ; and as his 
direct intercourse with men was very slight, it is not strange 
that his writings should deal so little with human passion and 
character ; yet in such sketches as " The Deserted Wife," and 
" The Lunatic Girl," there is so great dramatic power that we 
cannot but lament that a mind capable of such refinement of 
feeling had not oftener ventured on the creation of character. 
It is his attachment to natural beauty that gives him so little 
favor with the great crowd of readers, who are apt to estimate 
his poetry far below its real worth ; while to a keen, sensitive, 
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thoughtful mind, there are few modern poets who bring purer 
and nobler pleasure. To read him to the highest advantage, 
one needs to do with Percival as he would with Spenser's 
" Faerie Queene," — for the two poets have much in common ; 
he needs the month of June, woodland scenery, the songs of 
birds, the absence of all which reminds him of sin and wretch- 
edness. In such a state he easily falls into the mood which 
inspired the poet. 

Percival's devotion to Nature springs from causes unlike 
those which affected many of his contemporaries. With Words- 
worth, Nature is sought chiefly because of her quickening 
influence upon his spiritual being. Bryant, with his entire 
devotion, never forgets that Nature was made for man. But 
Shelley and Percival feel the highest joy in the simple love of 
Nature for her own sake. The stream, the forest, the sky, 
fill them with a pure Grecian Nature-worship. How far this 
was due to the study of Greek literature — for with both it 
was a passion — we cannot tell. But this study certainly in- 
creased their native zest. Percival has more of the true Greek 
spirit than Shelley. One can trace in many of his poems a 
subtile sympathy with the mythic impersonations of the Greek 
poetry, to which Shelley does not so completely yield himself. 
The great difference, indeed, between Percival and most other 
poets of Nature is this, — while they describe natural scenery 
as one would take an inventory, he enters into sympathy with 
every object which meets his eye, feels its poetic spirit, loses 
all thought of self, and in the moment of inspiration pours 
forth his conceptions fresh and perfect as they came to him. 
The reading of such poetry carries us completely out of our- 
selves into the poet's ideal world. His imaginative paintings 
stand out in strong colors. Take, for instance, the following 
sketch, as distinctly visible as if Landseer had thrown it on 
canvas : — 

" The sun glows overhead 
Intensely, and the hot and sultry blue, 
Unclouded and unstained, burns with the blaze 
That fills the orb of noon : the panting hart 
Looks for a shelter, and a cool, fresh spring 
To slake his thirst ; the cattle in the brook 
Lave their hot sides, and underneath the elm, 
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Arching its hanging branches till they dip 

And kiss the scarcely gliding water, mute 

And patiently await the coming on 

Of evening, to go out around the beds 

Of tufted grass and wild-flowers, there to crop 

The tender herbage." — Vol. I. p. 278. 

His poems, while seemingly the free outgush of poetic feel- 
ing, and never taking the highest form of creative art, are fall 
of pictures which show artistic skill. What an awful intensity 
and cumulative power in this description of a thunder-storm ! 
He represents the clouds as endowed with life, as beings who, 

" Heaped in those sulphury masses, heavily 
Jutting above their bases, like the smoke 
Poured from a furnace, or a rous d volcano, 
Stand on the dun horizon, threatening 
Lightning and storm, — who, lifted from the hills, 
March onward to the zenith, ever darkening, 
And heaving into more gigantic 'towers 
And mountainous piles of blackness, — who then roar 
With the collected winds within your womb, 
Or the far uttered thunders, — who ascend 
Swifter and swifter, till wide overhead 
Your vanguards curl and toss upon the tempest 
Like the stirred ocean on a reef of rocks 
•Just topping o'er its waves, while deep below 
The pregnant mass of vapor and of flame 
Rolls with an awful pomp, and grimly lowers, 
Seeming to the struck eye of fear the car 
Of an offended spirit, whose swart features 
Glare through the sooty darkness, fired with vengeance, 
And ready with uplifted hand to smite 
And scourge a guilty nation." — Yol. I. p. 284. 

Percival deals largely in imagery drawn from the sky and 
the clouds. In " The Mind," there is a picture of the moon 
breaking through a rift of many tremulous clouds, and light- 
ing up the whole heavens with strange brilliancy, which even 
equals the thunder-storm in vivid scenic power. Pictures of 
sunset and sunrise are ever recurring ; indeed, there is hardly 
a poem without cloud scenery. It is somewhat curious that 
only modern poets have dealt in cloud-imagery. Among the 
earlier English poets, it is found only, and scarcely, in Milton 
and Thomson. But Wordsworth, Shelley, Bryant, and Perci- 
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val have all found it prolific in poetic symbolism ; nay, each 
has written a separate poem in which to embody his distinct 
impressions thence derived. With Wordsworth, the clouds 
become a source of meditative delight and a bond of almost 
human sympathy ; Bryant sends out to them delicate, airy 
fancies ; Percival enters into their secret meaning, and finds 
in them " a volume full of wisdom ; " but Shelley alone has 
succeeded in impersonating their very spirit. 

Scientific exactness and scholarly accuracy appear continu- 
ally in Percival's descriptive poetry, while his power of ren- 
dering language plastic as the potter's clay gives fulness to 
the expression and ease to the flow of his verse. Those 
familiar with " The Coral Grove " will instantly recall its deli- 
cate finish, and minute, life-like touches. His descriptions 
read as if they were the impassioned utterance of a full mind ; 
yet Ave have his own avowal, that his finest passages were 
wrought over many times before they were put on paper. We 
can thus explain the origin of many of those poems which in 
their evolution are like the intricacies of a labyrinth, — every 
sentence clear, distinct, expressive in its parts, bxit so entan- 
gled with analogies and endless chasings of thought that the 
reader is as fairly lost as if he had attempted to follow Choate 
through one of his breathless periods. This is a fault alike 
in prose and in poetry. The errant play of fancy is somewhat 
curbed in our aiithor's later poems, but it is especially marked 
in his sketches from nature. He had carefully studied the 
scenery of New England ; his quick eye let nothing escape 
his notice ; the secrets of the flowers, the forests, the skies, 
the storm, were all known to him. Nature had become so 
much a part of his own life, that, as often as he put pen to 
paper, he could not help giving off recollections which seemed 
as vivid and precious as native thoughts. Hence the singu- 
larly outward, and at the same time personal, character of his 
poetry ; hence, too, the truthfulness and chaste, beauty of his 
sketches. All American poets have made our scenery a study. 
Dana has stamped objects here and there with strong feeling ; 
Bryant lingers like a lover amid the glens and forests and 
flowers ; Whittier intersperses tradition with rare bits of land- 
scape, and throws over all a moss-like beauty ; Emerson grasps 

vol. xci. — no. 188. 8 
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a scene firmly, and reproduces its features with a singular 
union of real and ideal coloring ; Lowell's pictures thrill the 
beholder with a fine, living sense of the beautiful ; but Perci- 
val, more than all others, seems to enter into the very heart 
of Nature, and to dramatize her life. 

Pew can have failed to notice the repose which characterizes 
the best poetry of our time. It comes partly from that inward 
self-poise of the mind which attends its highest efforts, but 
mainly from the love of meditative quiet. Percival is no ex- 
ception to this law. Even his lyrics seldom burst out in free, 
joyous feeling, while his more sober poems are fit only for 
" the still air of delightful studies." The vigor of his poetry 
is self-centred and profound. Akin to this spirit of repose is 
his dreaminess, — a faculty which he shares with De Quincey 
and Bichter. His prose " picture of the feelings and musings 
of an imaginative mind," in panoramic fulness and minute- 
ness, in breadth of imagination and activity of fancy, is with- 
out an equal. His " Dreams," "Ruins," " Musings," " Pleas- 
ures of Childhood," " Greece from Mount Helicon," and 
" Dream of a Day," all show a marvellous range of vision- 
ary power. De Quincey can summon up brilliant pageantry 
by the magic of opium ; but Percival, in the stillness of his 
library, revels in scenes which, as he sees them, it is hardly 
in the power of language adequately to set forth. With De 
Quincey the dream in all its mazes is still a dream ; with 
Percival and Jean Paul the dream is only another name for 
pictures which are painted to the life, and affect us like the 
reality. 

Percival enjoys no slight fame as the poet of love. His 
portraiture of the affections has rare beauty. Though the 
emotion often arose and died away only in the poet's heart, 
he seldom wrote without the prompting of genuine feeling. 
Purity of thought lifts his poetry far enough above the senti- 
mental vein ; longings to grasp and embody the ideal, remove 
his creations from the sphere of ordinary existence. They 
differ widely from those of Tennyson ; for while Tennyson 
paints woman true to life, Percival paints her only after the 
image conceived in his own brain. Hence his women are 
nearly all like himself, impassioned, thoughtful, thrilling with 
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sensibility, touched with a kind of ideal sadness, yet having a 
certain freshness and youthful glow which belong to the finest 
traits of womanly character. His portraits are always strongly 
drawn, but often so woven into the piece that they cannot be 
separated from it. The following, however, will speak for 
itself : — 

" Around her marble neck her raven hair 
In flowing curls and waving tresses hung ; 
There was a pensive spirit in her eye, 
Whose sparkling jet, beneath a falling lid 
Fringed with its long, dark lashes, vainly hid 
The fire of love that lit it." — Vol. I. p. 204. 

That Percival had no > mean estimate of deep and enno- 
bling love, is evident from the following passage in " Pro- 
metheus " : — 

" But there is one affection, which no stain 
Of earth can ever darken, when two find, 
The softer and the manlier, that a chain 
Of kindred taste hath fastened mind to mind ; — 
'T is an attraction from all sense refined, 
Not purer shone the sky-born vestal fire ; 
The good can only know it ; 't is not blind, 
As love is, unto baseness ; its desire 
Is, but with hands intwined, to lift our being higher." 

-^ Vol. II. p. 113. 

His range in this department of creative power is not wide. 
His characters do not differ much from one another ; and even 
his longer works, founded on the development of love, are 
alike in their general features. In " The Wreck" we have a 
story of love, separation, and reunion in death ; in " The Vil- 
lage Girl," a picture of desertion and madness ; in " A Tale," 
love defeating its own end by too great sensitiveness. 

Some have thought that Percival's chief merit lay in his 
lyric poetry. With a view of incorporating all varieties of 
metre into our own language, he made versification a special 
study. " Studies in Verse " (which will soon be published) 
show a power of adapting words to thoughts, which translators 
would do well to imitate. His hexameter verse, a few speci- 
mens of which are given in the " Classic Melodies," abun- 
dantly vindicates its fitness to convey Saxon thought, while 
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his translations of German and Italian lyrics retain the very 
tone and spirit of the original thought. His merit as a lyric 
poet is enhanced by the exceeding simplicity and crystal clear- 
ness of his language. He rarely takes any but the sharply-cut 
and expressive words in common use. Sometimes he even 
sacrifices dignity, though never aptness of diction, in his close 
adherence to Saxon speech. Like Goethe, he turns the sim- 
plest language into living pictures of his ideas. His lyrics are 
remarkable for their melody. Though his blank verse seldom 
trips in rhythm, and flows on almost like impassioned prose, 
his mastery of the lyric measure is complete. He even rivals 
Shelley. The strain is always musical, and often he seems to 
use words only to embody the mysterious music of another 
world. None but some lone spirit like himself can feel the 
full force of his lyric inspiration ; yet whenever he touches 
the common sympathies of the race, his lyrics glow with the 
fire and energy of Burns. What lover of his country does not 
feel the blood quicken in his veins, as he reads " New Eng- 
land," " The Flag," and " To the Eagle " ? Who that has 
held communion with high thoughts can fail of sympathy with 
" Genius Waking " ? Who that has struggled up to fame, 
and felt its emptiness, will not respond to his " Farewell to my 
Lyre " ? Who that has passionately loved an ideal will not 
be touched by the pure crystal beauty of his songs ? Who 
can fail to drink in with joy the clear melody of " The Sere- 
nade " and " Midnight Music " ? What softened pathos in 
his elegiac verse ! What a lofty feeling courses through that 
address to the sun in " Prometheus," beginning, " Centre of 
light and energy ! " Yet beautiful as his lyrics are in expres- 
sion and melody, like the chorus in the Greek tragedy, which 

" Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart," 

they are mostly lacking in those touches of feeling which 
" make the whole world kin." 

His sonnets, however, are not less remarkable for depth of 
feeling than for delicate finish and nice shadings of thought. 
The limitations of the sonnet at once restrained his tendency 
to pile thought on thought in endless succession, and gratified 
his pride in mastering the difficulties of versification. The 
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sonnet, indeed, is in one sense a measure of poetic power. It 
is the true confessional of poets. Perhaps no other form of 
composition has been so generally cultivated in English poetry ; 
and it is curious to notice how, in the hands of different poets, 
it clings close to the heart, and wrests thence the secrets of 
the inner life. For Spenser and Sidney it became the record 
of sweet and tender fancies ; with Shakespeare, gently veiling 
the events of his personal history, it was infused with manly 
vigor ; at one time harsh with the war-cry of religious liberty, 
at another, plaintive with self-chiding, it gains added strength 
in the hands of Milton ; Wordsworth still further widens its 
sphere, and breathes into it his " sweet, silent thoughts " with 
Nature, not less than his earnest meditations on human life ; 
Hartley Coleridge lends it rare sweetness and gentle move- 
ment ; Keats pours into it the passing emotions of his singularly 
ideal life ; Lowell trusts it with feelings almost too delicate for 
words ; Mrs. Browning and Jones Very utter in it their mys- 
tical religious aspirations ; while Percival fills it with the sad, 
thoughtful, and often religious yearnings of his lonely life. 
He delighted to express in it his passionate love of Nature and 
Beauty and Truth. How gentle and deep is the feeling here 
embodied, and how felicitously expressed ! 

" O Evening ! I have loved thee with a joy 
Tender and pure, and thou hast ever been 
A soother of my sorrows. When a boy, 
I wandered often to a lonely glen, 
And, far from all the stir and noise of men, 
Held fond communion with unearthly things, 

Such as come gathering brightly round us, when 
Imagination soars and shakes her wings. 
Yes, in that secret valley, doubly dear 

For all its natural beauty, and the hush 
That ever brooded o'er it, I would lay 

My thoughts in deepest calm, and if a bush 

Rustled, or small bird shook the beeohen spray, 

There seemed a ministering angel whispering near." 

— Vol. II. pp. 232, 233. 

In the following sonnet the poet seems to have given a true 
picture of the earnest, thoixghtful spirit with which he turned 
to Nature as the sole companion of his meditations : — 

8* 
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" O Thou sole-sitting Spirit of Loneliness ! 
Whose haunt is by the wild and dropping caves, 
Thou of the musing eye and scattered tress, 
I meet thee with a passionate joy, no less 
Than when the mariner, from off his waves, 
Catches the glimpses of a far blue shore, — 
He thinks the danger of his voyage o'er, 
And, pressing all his canvas, steers to land, 
With a glad bosom and a ready hand. 

So I would hie me to thy desolate shade, 
And seat myself in some deep-sheltered nook, 
And never breathe a wish again to look 

On the tossed world, but rather, listless laid, 
Pore on the bubbles of the passing brook." 

— Vol. I. pp. 379, 380. 
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The decay and final overthrow of the Roman Republic form 
a series of events so grand in their proportions, so tragic in 
their incidents, and so important in their results, as to have 
merited and won the careful attention of the most sagacious 
students of history. Its causes — if ascertained — should he 
warnings in all times and among all nations ; for causes them- 
selves are simple and of constant recurrence, — it is only their 
combinations that are manifold and of 'special application. 
But the disease which prostrated this mighty state was in itself 
so complicated, it lay so long hidden while its victim was 
vainly boasting of exuberant strength, and when at length it 
burst into view its attack was so virulent and fatal, that it is 
no wonder inquirers are baffled in their investigations, or led 
by specious symptoms to neglect the true seat of the malady. 
All of the various causes assigned, — the inherent defects of 



